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THE CRITICISM OF T. S$. ELIOT 


By RENE WELLEK 


. S. ELIOT is by far the most important critic of the 
twentieth century in the English-speaking world. His 
influence on contemporary taste in poetry is most con- 
spicuous: he has done more than anybody else to promote the 
“shift of sensibility” away from the taste of the “Georgians” and 
to revaluate the major figures and periods in the history of 
English poetry. He reacted most strongly against Romanticism, 
he criticized Milton and the Miltonic tradition, he exalted Dante, 
the Jacobean dramatists, the metaphysical poets, Dryden, and 
the French symbolists as “the tradition” of great poetry. But 
Eliot is at least equally important for his theory of poetry which 
buttresses this new taste and which is much more coherent and 
systematic than most commentators have allowed. His concept 
of “impersonal” poetry, his description of the creative process 
which demands a “unified sensibility” and uses an “objective 
correlative,” his justification of “tradition,” his scheme of the 
history of English poetry as a process that led to the “dissoci- 
ation” of an originally unified sensibility, his emphasis on the 
“perfection of common speech” as the language of poetry, his 
discussion of the relation between ideas and poetry under the 
term “belief’—all these are important critical matters for which 
Eliot found memorable formulas, if not always convincing so- 
lutions. 

Eliot’s significance as a theorist of poetry is somewhat obscured 
by his constant denial of interest in aesthetics and of an ability 
for systematic philosophical thought. He has said that he is too 

This is a chapter of vol. 4 (The Twentieth Century) of Mr. Wellek’s History of 


Modern Criticism. Vols. 1 (The Later 18th Century) and 2 (The Romantic Age) 
were published by the Yale University Press in May 1955. 
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well aware of his “incapacity for abstruse reasoning.” “I have 
no general theory of my own,” (UP, 143); or “The extreme 
of theorising about the nature of poetry, the essence of poetry if 
there is any, belongs to the study of aesthetics and is no concern 
of the poet or of a critic with my limited qualifications.” (UP, 
149-50) He does not want to indulge in “speculations about 
aesthetics, for which [he has] neither the competence nor the 
interest.” (SFP, 110) It is hard not to find such self-disparage- 
ment and confession of ignorance and dilettantism excessive in a 
man who has devoted years to the professional study of philos- 
ophy. His Harvard thesis’ and at least two early articles’ must 
be considered very competent contributions to technical philos- 
ophy. But it is not merely humility which makes him disparage 


*T use the following abbreviations in the references: 

ASG: After Strange Gods. London, 1933. 

BTCP: “A Brief Treatise on the Criticism of Poetry,” Chapbook No. 2 1920, 
pp. I-10. 

C: The Criterion, 1922-1939. 

CKV: A Choice of Kiplings Verse. London, 1941. 

CML: The Classics and the Man of Letters. London, 1942. 

FAM: Essays Ancient & Modern. London, 1936. 

EC: “Experiment in Criticism,’ in Morton D. Zabel’s Literary Opinion in America, 
New York, 1951, pp. 607-17. 

GJD: A Garland for John Donne. Cambridge, Mass., 1931. 

JD: John Dryden. New York, 1932. 

IM: John Milton, British Academy Lecture. London, 1947. 

MP: The Music of Poetry. Glasgow, 1942. 

NVM: “A Note on the Verse of John Milton,” in Essays and Studies by Members 
of the English Association, Vol. XXI. Oxford, 1936. 

PP: “Poetry and Propaganda,” in Morton D. Zabel’s Literary Opinion in America 
New York, 1951, pp. 97-107. 

PV: “Prose and Verse, “ Chapbook No. 22 (April, 1921), pp. 3-10. 

PY: “The Poetry of W. B. Yeats,” Southern Review VI (1941), 442-54. 

RL: “Religion and Literature,” in Morton D. Zabel’s Literary Opinion in 
America, pp. 617-26. 

SE: Selected Essays, 1917-1932. London, 1932. 

SFP: “The Social Function of Poetry” in Critiques and Essays in Criticism 
1920-1948 (ed. R. W. Stallman). New York, 1949, pp. 105-16. 

SW: The Sacred Wood. London, 1920. 

UP: The Use of Poetry and the Use of Criticism. London, 1933. 

WF: Preface to G. Wilson Knight, Ja Wheel of Fire. Oxford, 1930. 

WIC: What is a Classic? London, 19 

WMP: “What is Minor Poetry?” Welsh Review III (1944), 256-67. 


“Experience and the Objects of Knowledge in the Philosophy of F. H. Bradley.” 
Published only in a small summary in the Harvard Advocate, CXXV (1938), 24-6. 
The MS is in the Houghton Library. 

The Development of Leibniz’s Monadism” and “Leibniz’s Monads and Bradley’s 
Finite Centers” in The Monist, XXVI (1916), 534-56; 566-76. 
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general theory. It is a genuine conviction that ultimate questions 
are beyond the reach of the intellect and that attempts to define 
poetry must fail. “Criticism, of course, never does find out 
what poetry is, in the sense of arriving at an adequate definition.” 
(UP, 16) “There are surprisingly few things that can be said 
about Poetry; and of these few, the most turn out either to be 
false or to say nothing of significance.” 


But while this suspicion of abstract philosophical aesthetics 
seems genuine enough, it should not conceal the fact that Eliot 
has been constantly working at a general theory and, from the 
very beginning of his writings, has had a theory in the back of 
his mind. There are, one must admit, certain tensions, and 
possibly even contradictions in his major positions. ‘That his 
point of view shifted on several problems after his “conversion” 
is undeniable. Still Eliot holds a theory which is quite definite, 
articulate and coherent. It is true that he has the habit of 
approaching his problems from different angles, of suddenly 
dropping the argument, of dealing with issues piecemeal, of 
concealing or not realizing interconnections, of making obiter 
dicta without apparent support or proof, of producing quotations 
without drawing any consequences from them. But from his 
criticism, read as a whole and with regard to context in each 
instance, something very much like a system emerges which de- 
fines or describes most central issues of poetic theory. The dif- 
ficulties encountered and the gaps in the exposition seem due 
largely to Eliots diffident temperament, to his habit of writing 
for special occasions, for periodicals, to the exigencies of lectures 
and introductions, and also, undoubtedly, to a defective theory 
of criticism. 

Eliot thinks of his criticism largely as that of a poet “always 
trying to defend the kind of poetry he is writing.” (MP, 8) Re- 
flecting on the relationship between scholarship and criticism, he 


“Review of A. E. Housman, The Name and Nature of Poetry, C, XIII (1933-4), 
153. Similarly. SE. 295. 
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forgets that there are other critics besides poets. The scholar 
“concerned with the understanding of the masterpiece in the 
environment of its author” is contrasted with the practitioner 
who “asks of what use is the poetry of this poet to poets writing 
today? Is it, or can it become, a living force in English poetry 
still unwritten? So we may say that the scholar’s interest is in 
the permanent, the practitioner’s in the immediate.” (JM, 2) 
A specious conclusion, which makes criticism serve only tempo- 
rary ends, is thus established on the basis of a false dichotomy. 
It pervades Eliots other writings on criticism. In his pro- 
nouncements between 1920 and 1947, corroborated by much 
other evidence, Eliot distinguishes, for instance (BTCP), three 
types of criticism: so-called “creative” criticism, really “etiolated 
creation” of which Pater serves as an example; historical and 
moralistic criticism represented by Sainte-Beuve, and criticism 
proper, or poetic criticism. 

The first he dismisses contemptuously with the words, “It does 
not count.” This rejection of “creative criticism” needs least 
comment. Eliot considered Arthur Symons and Walter Pater 
as “incomplete artists” who sought illegitimate satisfaction of 
creative urges in criticism. Their criticism is “the satisfaction of 
a suppressed creative wish—which, in most other persons, is apt 
to interfere fatally.” (SW, 6-7) 

The second type, historical criticism, is really not literary 
criticism at all, although it is frequently praised by Eliot. At 
times, he seems to recommend antiquarian factualism. ‘Scholar- 
ship, even in its humblest forms, has its rights . . . fact cannot 
corrupt taste.” (SE, 33) But Eliot’s compliments to scholars 
such as Herbert Grierson or W. P. Ker should not disguise the 
fact that Eliot separates scholarship from criticism. Such critics 
should be called historians or philosophers. 

Thus, the only genuine criticism is that of the poet-critic who 
is “criticising poetry in order to create poetry.” (SW, 14) Eliot, 
however, somewhat modifies this statement: the critic must have 
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some experience in composing poetry; and he shifts the argu- 
ment by saying that only the poet-critics are of use to other 
poets (not noting that criticism is not written only for poets and 
their practical use). The statement that “the poet can learn 
more from Jespersen’s English Grammar than from Sainte- 
Beuve” (BTCP, 4) may be true, but it is irrelevant to a discus- 
sion of criticism: Jespersen’s Grammar is not criticism; Sainte- 
Beuve’s essays are. Thus the only genuine criticism is that of 
the poet-critic; the critic and the creative artist are assumed to 
be the same person; and the only exception Eliot allows 1s 
Aristotle, whose success seems quite inexplicable in Eliot’s 
scheme. (Jdid., and SW, 9-10) 


Eliot considers that criticism has a large share in the actual 
process of composition. “The labour of sifting, combining, con- 
structing, expunging, correcting, testing: this frightful toil is as 
much critical as creative. I maintain even that the criticism 
employed by a trained and skilled writer on his own work is 
the most vital, the highest kind of criticism.” (SE, 30) But this 
is obviously a wider use of the term. Criticism in the narrow 
sense is, in Eliot’s theory, left with little to do. Eliot, at times, 
describes well the function of criticism as “the elucidation of 
works of art and the correction of taste” or the “commentation 
and exposition of works of art” or even “the common pursuit of 
true judgement.” (SE, 24-5) But he rejects both interpretative 
and judicial criticism, though it is hard to see how criticism could 
exist without either interpreting or judging. Interpretation 
seems to him only a pretense at conveying some insight into 
another author, but “instead of insight,” he protests, “you get a 
fiction.” (SE, 32) Interpretation is legitimate only “when it is 
not interpretation at all, but merely putting the reader in pos- 
session of facts which he would otherwise have missed.” (SE, 32) 
Even when recommending Wilson Knight’s Wheel of Fire, he 
still speaks of interpretation as a necessary evil, a makeshift, a 
compensation for our imperfections. “I dare say if one was as 
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great a poet as Shakespeare, and was also his ‘spiritual heir,’ one 
would feel no need to interpret him; interpretation is necessary 
perhaps only in so far as one is passive, not creative oneself.” 
(WF, xvi) “If we lived [a work] completely we should need 
no interpretation” (WF, xix), is Eliot’s unhelpful conclusion. 
It sounds like saying, “If we were God, we would need no 
theology.” While interpretation is only a necessary evil, judg- 
ment is expressly forbidden to the critic. “The critic must not 
coerce, and he must not make judgments of worse and better.” 
(SW, 10) Judgment arises somehow from “elucidation,” which 
seems obscurely different from “interpretation.” The critic 
“must simply elucidate; the reader will form the correct judg- 
ment for himself.” (SW, 10) Eliot could not have meant this 
rejection of both interpretative and judicial criticism literally: he 
wanted rather to protest against subjectivistic interpretation and 
against dogmatic ranking of authors. Actually he recommends 
many interpreters, such as Wilson Knight, S. H. Bethell or even 
the dreary Leone Vivante. He himself, of course, constantly 
makes judgments about “better and worse,” almost in every 
sentence. His argumentative emphasis is simply on the induc- 
tive nature of the critic’s inquiry. “The true generalization is 
not something superposed upon an accumulation of perceptions; 
the perceptions do not, in a really appreciative mind, accumulate 
as a mass, but form themselves as a structure.” (SW, 14) At 
other times the emphasis is on the aim of returning to the work 
of art “with improved perception and intensified, because more 
conscious, enjoyment” (SW, 11-12) and once Eliot seems to 
define the aim of criticism (without mentioning the term) as 
“pressing and pressing the essence of each author.” (SE, 206) 
Later, he seems to minimize the distinction between critic and 
creator. Reviewing Herbert Read and Ramon Fernandez in 
1926, he felt that the very existence of literature was in doubt, 
and said that “the distinction between the ‘critic? and the ‘creator’ 
is not a very useful one. ... In our time the most vigorous 
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critical minds are philosophical minds, are, in short, creative of 
values.” (C, IV [1926], 751) Eliot adopted the term “creator 
of values,”? which Remy de Gourmont had used for Sainte- 
Beuve, but he is speaking of the general critic, the philosopher, 
the apologist for the arts, and has not changed his mind about the 
nature of poetic criticism. 


Eliot’s emphasis on the use of criticism for the poet implies an 
excessively subjective, purely pragmatic concept of the meaning 
of a work of art. “A poem may appear to mean very different 
things to different readers, and all these meanings may be differ- 
ent from what the author thought he meant.” (MP, 15) “The 
reader’s interpretation may differ from the author’s and be 
valid—it may even be better.” (MP, 15-16) There is a story 
amusingly told by Nevill Coghill about Eliot’s reaction to a 
production of Sweeney Agonistes: he admitted that he was 
“astonished” by it, as it ran completely counter to his own in- 
terpretation. Still, he accepted the production. To the question, 
“But if the two meanings are contradictory, is not one right and 
the other wrong? Must not the author be right?” Eliot answered, 
“Not necessarily, do you think? Why is either wrong?” This 
view of meaning is, in part, based upon a genuine insight into 
the nature of a work of art as detached from the author, not 
explainable in terms of his conscious intention, and upon a knowl- 
edge of the processes of history which have changed and enriched 
the meaning of works of art. Eliot is right in not wanting us to 
lose this accrual of meaning; he has spoken well about the 
“several levels of significance” (UP, 153) at which Shakespeare 
can be taken by the various strata of his audience. Yet, he has 
not seen that the divorce between work and audience cannot be 
complete, that there remains the problem of the “correctness” 
of interpretation which, after all, refers to an objective construct. 
The apparent anarchy allowed in Eliot’s theory of criticism runs 
strongly counter to his attempt to buttress his concept of tradition 


°T. S. Eliot: A Symposium., ed. R. March and Tambimuttu (Chicago, 1949), p. 86. 
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by objective standards. In Eliot’s theory of criticism there is 
very little that accounts for what he was engaged in himself so 
successfully: for his function in changing the taste of the time, 


in defining and evaluating the usable past, in describing the 
creative process itself. 


As an introspective poet Eliot starts with the creative process 
of the artist. If we ignore occasional contradictions in phrasing, 
Fliot’s conception seems to be this: The work of art is a verbal 
construct “somewhere between the writer and the reader; it has 
a reality which is not simply the reality of what the writer is 
trying to ‘express,’ or of his experience of writing it, or of the 
experience of the reader or the writer as reader.” (UP, 30) 
The poem “in some sense, has its own life; its parts form some- 
thing quite different from a body of neatly organized bio- 
graphical data; the feeling, or emotion, or vision, resulting from 
the poem is something different from the feeling or emotion or 
vision in the mind of the poet.” “The difference between art 
and the event is always absolute.” (SE, 19) Besides thus stressing 
the gulf between the psychological experience which goes into 
the composition of a poem and the poem itself, Eliot also under- 
stands that the psychological process is no standard for the judg- 
ment of poetry. “You cannot find a sure test for poetry, a test 
by which you may distinguish between poetry and mere good 
verse, by reference to its putative antecedents in the mind of the 
poet.” (UP, 140) The way in which poetry is written, he recog- 
nizes, 1s not any clue to its value. (UP, 146) Tracing the poem 
to its origins is discouraged since that “has no relation to the 
poem and throws no light upon it.” 


This, nevertheless, is what Eliot does most frequently in order 
to establish the discontinuity between the poem and the poet’s 
creative processes. Eliot rejects the “expressionist” theory which 
identifies the act of the poet’s experience with that of creation and 


"1928 Preface to SW., x. 
The Three Voices of Poetry (New York, 1954), p. 31. 
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even with that of the reader’s understanding. In Eliot, in 
addition to the poem itself, there are at least three different 
situations to consider: the life experience of the poet, the ex- 
perience of writing the poem, and the reader’s response. ‘What 
the poet experienced is not poetry but poetic material; the writing 
of the poetry is a fresh ‘experience’ for him, and the reading by 
the author, or any one else, is another thing still.” (UP, 126) 
It follows from this discontinuity that poetry is not autobio- 
graphical, not the “spontaneous overflow of powerful feelings.” 
It might be the representation of something quite remote from 
the poet’s personal experience. “Emotions which he has never 
experienced will serve his turn as well as those familiar to him.” 
(SE,21. Cf. EAM, 181) Thus Eliot arrives at the impersonal 
theory of poetry suggested by the impassibilité of Flaubert and 
the objective poetry of the Parnassians and Mallarmé. ‘Poetry 
is not a turning loose of emotion, but an escape from emotion; 
it is not the expression of personality, but an escape from per- 
sonality.” (SE, 21) “The more perfect the artist, the more com- 
pletely separate in him will be the man who suffers and the mind 
which creates; the more perfectly will the mind digest and trans- 
mute the passions which are its material.” (SE, 18) These are 
two well-known statements from “Tradition and the Individual 
Talent.” They are preceded by the comparison of the poet’s 
mind to a “shred of platinum” which serves to form sulphurous 
acid from two gases, but is itself unaffected, remains “inert, 
neutral, and unchanged.” (SE, 18) But surely this metaphor 
must not be pressed hard. Eliot cannot ever have thought of 
the poet as a “mere catalyst,” as an automaton. In the very same 
paragraph the metaphor shifts, after all, to that of digesting and 
transmuting experience. The impersonality of the poet must be 
taken to mean that poetry is not a direct transcript of experience. 
However, it does not mean that poetry is devoid of personal, 
physiognomic characteristics: otherwise we could not distinguish 
between the works of different authors and could not speak of a 
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“Snakespearian” or “Keatsian” quality. Eliot modified the 
strictly impersonal point of view himself when he recognized 
that the “poet expresses his personality indirectly through con- 
centrating upon a task which is a task in the same sense as the 
making of an efficient engine or the turning of a jug or a table- 
leg.” (SE, 114) 

Actually, Eliot’s criticism is very often based on a standard of 
personality which is not, of course, the anecdotal personality but 
the personality pattern emerging from the work itself. He says 
that the plays of Marlowe and Jonson “were, as great literature 
is, the transformation of a personality into a personal work of art, 
their lifetime’s work, long or short. Massinger is not simply a 
smaller personality: his personality hardly exists. He did not, 
out of his own personality, build a world of art, as Shakespeare 
and Marlowe and Jonson built.” (SE, 217) Similarly, Browning 
is criticized for lack of personality. “Here is a world with no 
particular interesting man inside it, no consistent point of view.” 


(GID, 14) 


Eliot adopts Henry James’s phrase about the “figure in the 
carpet” or speaks of a “pattern” in the artist’s work. He values 
a body of work that shows such a pattern more highly than one 
that is purely discontinuous, a mere series of unrelated works. 
“There is a relation between the various plays of Shakespeare, 
taken in order; and it is a work of years to venture even one 
individual interpretation of the pattern in Shakespeare’s carpet.” 
(SE, 231) That this pattern is one of personal evolution follows 
from another passage. ‘The standard set by Shakespeare is that 
of a continuous development from first to last, a development in 
which the choice both of theme and of dramatic and verse 
technique in each play seems to be determined increasingly by 
Shakespeare’s state of feeling, by the particular stage of his 
emotional maturity at the time.” (SE, 193) The Elizabethan 
dramatists are graded in terms of such personality. (SE, 203) 
Exactly the same standard is applied to the lyrical poetry of the 
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time: (WMP, 262) Eliot contrasts Herrick and Campion, ad- 
mitting that from Herrick “we get the feeling of a unified perso- 
nality” which we do not get from Campion’s work. Yet Eliot 
thinks that Campion is a greater poet because he is a much more 
accomplished craftsman than Herrick. Personality, it seems, is 
only one criterion and not necessarily the decisive one. 

At times, Eliot seems completely to contradict his usual em- 
phasis on impersonality. There are passages in Eliot which 
ascribe to art a “cathartic” effect on the author’s most personal 
suffering. We are told even that “we all have to choose what- 
ever subject matter affords us the deepest and most secret re- 
lease,” a sentence which seems to ascribe to art a Freudian pur- 
gation of secret shames. At other times Eliot speaks of “personal 
and private agonies” which the poet must struggle to transmute 
“into something rich and strange, something universal and im- 
personal.” (SE, 137) He seems to have forgotten the passages 
quoted above which admit that these emotions might be ex- 
perienced only in imagination. At other times, Eliot ignores the 
personal agonies and states bluntly that the “poet is tormented 
primarily by the need to write a poem,” (UP,138) and that thus 
the intensity of poetry might not be “the ‘greatness’, the intensity, 
of the emotions, the components, but the intensity of the artistic 
process, the pressure, so to speak, under which the fusion takes 
place.” (SE, 19) Whatever the vacillations, Eliot still insists 
that there is a kind of impersonality, “that of the poet who, out 
of intense and personal experience, is able to express a general 
truth; retaining all the particularity of his experience, to make 
of it a general symbol.” (PY, 446) Poetry is always a transfor- 
mation of emotion, a universalizing of emotion, however personal 
it may have been originally. 

Eliot made several attempts to describe this difference between 
raw emotion in life and emotion transformed into art. He 
differentiates, at one point, between emotions and feelings (SE, 

"Quoted by S. E. Hyman, The Armed Vision (New York, 1948), p. 104. 
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18), a somewhat obscure distinction not preserved elsewhere, 
where emotion apparently means something purely personal, 
irrational, vague, indistinct, while feeling means something at- 
tached to an object, concrete, and precise.” This is the drift 
of the passage which says that “great poetry may be made with- 
out the direct use of any emotion whatever: composed out of 
feelings solely.” (SE, 18) His praise of Canto XXVI (the 
Ulysses story) of the Znferno, for having “no direct dependence 
on an emotion,” (SE, 19) seems to imply this restricted use of 
the term. But Eliot finds a “structural emotion” in a passage 
from Tourneur’s Revenger’s Tragedy. The passage reflects 
the “dominant tone” of the play and this tone is “due to the fact 
that a number of floating feelings, having an affinity to this 
emotion by no means superficially evident, have combined with 
it to give us a new art emotion.” (SE, 20) “Art emotion,” and 
elsewhere “significant emotion” (SE, 22) seem to be other ver- 
sions of the same view that the emotion within poetry is a very 
complex thing, while personal emotion may be “simple, crude 
and flat.” The complexity of art emotion, therefore, must not 
be confused with the complexity of life emotion: the artist should 
not seek new emotions but rather express old emotions in a com- 
plex and concentrated form. Eliot assumes, always, that art 
conveys simple, universal, precise emotions. He praises Pound’s 
verse for being “always definite and concrete because he has al- 
ways a definite emotion behind it.”” Even the Divine Comedy 
is called “an emotional structure, . . . an ordered scale of human 
emotions.” (SW, 152) Massinger is criticized because he “dealt 
not with emotions so much as with the social abstractions of 
emotions. ... He was not guided by direct communications 
through the nerves” (SE, 215), an odd passage which ascribed 
value to physiological sensation. Even when discussing Falstaff 


VI cannot see how this passage can support J. C. Ransom’s distinction between 
structure and texture. See The New Criticism (Norfolk, Conn., 1941), p. 156, and 
“Criticism as Pure Speculation” in Literary Opinion in America, ed. M.D. Zabel (New 
York, 1951), p. 642. 


“Ezra Pound (New York, 1917), p. 13. 
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in comparison with Jonson’s characters, Eliot does not say that 
he is more complex, more subtle, more changeable, and so on, 
but that “he was perhaps the satisfaction of more, and more com- 
plicated feelings: and perhaps he was, as the great tragic charac- 
ters must have been, the offspring of deeper, less apprehensible 
feelings.” (SE, 158) 

But the psychologistic emotional vocabulary which permeates 
all of Eliot’s criticism falsifies his central view. Eliot, apparently 
influenced by his reading of Gourmont and later impressed by the 
jargon of Richards, was unable to get away from the view that 
the aim of poetry is purely “emotional.” He seems to have no 
other vocabulary to define the aesthetic state of mind, though 
he once describes “the end of the enjoyment of poetry” as “a 
pure contemplation from which all accidents of personal emotion 
are removed,” (SW, 13) and though he often refers to literature 
as “a means of refined and intellectual pleasure.” (EC, 609) But 
the emphasis on emotion obscures the core of Eliot’s idea of 
poetry: a union of the intellect and the emotion, and the artist’s 
need of a “unified sensibility,” sensibility meaning not merely a 
part of man’s mind, but the integrated whole. Eliot constantly 
emphasizes not only the share of the intellect in creation, but the 
need of a collaboration between thought and feeling. Ideas 
enter into literature; they are to Eliot one of the main sources 
of poetry. They cannot, of course, remain mere philosophical 
doctrines, mere abstract statements. ‘Poetry can be penetrated 
by a philosophical idea, it can deal with this idea when it has 
reached the point of immediate acceptance, when it has become 
almost a physical modification.” (SW, 147) “Physical modifi- 
cation” seems to be a phrase meaning “sensation,” and actually 
Eliot, either because of a failure to distinguish meaning, or de- 
liberately, exploits the ambiguity of the term “sensibility” and 
sees this fusion of thought and feeling as equivalent to a fusion 
of thought and sensation. The metaphysical poets represent 
this fusion to perfection. In Chapman he finds “a direct sensu- 
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ous apprehension of thought, or a recreation of thought into 
feeling, which is exactly what we find in Donne.” (SE, 272) “A 
thought to Donne was an experience; it modified his sensibility.” 
In contrast, “Tennyson and Browning are poets, and they think; 
but they do not feel their thought as immediately as the odour of 
a rose.” (SE, 273) The phrasing has shifted: the “odour of a 
rose” now exploits the ambiguity of the English word “feel.” 
The poet must both feel and perceive his thought. But else- 
where the emphasis is not on feeling and thought but on per- 
ception, and particularly on vision. The praise of Dante is, in 
part at least, a praise of his success in assimilating ideas to his 
vision. “Dante, more than any other poet, has succeeded in 
dealing with his philosophy, not as a theory (in the modern and 
not the Greek sense of that word) or as his comment or reflection, 
but in terms of something perceived.” (SW, 155) The fusion of 
intellect and emotion, the transformation into pure vision are 
primarily terms to describe the process of assimilating ideas, 
beliefs, and philosophies into poetry, in a unified sensibility. 
The ideal fusion of intellect and emotion becomes the nucleus 
of Eliot’s view of the history of poetry and of a scheme of his- 
tory for which he found the phrase “a dissociation of sensibility.” 
(SE, 274) To put it into simple terms: poets up to the seven- 
teenth century thought and felt and saw somehow together, but 
in the seventeenth century a fatal split occurred. After the tri- 
umph of scientific rationalism, poets only thought (as they did in 
the eighteenth century) and later, with the Romantic reaction, 
they only felt. In the later nineteenth century there seems to 
be, in Eliot’s scheme, a return to thinking, or rather a confusion 
(and not a fusion) of thought and feeling, which Eliot dis- 
paragingly calls “ruminating.” What is needed today is a re- 
integration. (UP, 84-5) Originally Eliot suggested that this split 
was “ageravated by the influence of the two most powerful poets 
of the century, Milton and Dryden” (SE, 274), but later he 
recognized that the process was much more complex and pro- 
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found and could not be accounted for in terms of literary criti- 
cism. “We must seek the causes in Europe and not in England 
alone” (JM, 7), is a cautious, non-commital conclusion which 
seems nearer the truth than the attempts of others like Cleanth 


Brooks to foist the dissociation on Hobbes or of L. C. Knights to 
find it first in Bacon. 


But while Eliot speaks of unified sensibility, of union of 
thought and feeling, he still insists that poetry is not knowledge 
or even a kind of knowledge. The poet is no philosopher and 
no thinker. There is the well-known passage saying that “in 
truth neither Shakespeare nor Dante did any real thinking.” 
(SE, 136) “Poetry is not a substitute for philosophy or theology 
or religion... it has its own function. But as this function is not 
intellectual but emotional, it cannot be defined adequately in 
intellectual terms.” (SE, 138) Eliot is surely right in denying 
that the poet must philosophize in a systematic manner. But 
Eliot goes further: he denies the very possibility of the philoso- 
pher-poet. “For a poet to be also a philosopher he would have 
to be virtually two men; I cannot think of any example of this 
thorough schizophrenia, nor can I see anything to be gained by 
it: the work is better performed inside two skulls than one.” 
(UP, 99) True, the poet in Eliot’s scheme uses ideas but he will 
be the better poet if he uses ideas that are not his own. Eliot 
elaborates a scheme of the relation between poetry and philos- 
ophy which distinguishes three types of relationship. ‘There is, 
first, the poet who takes over an existing, finished system of 
philosophy, such as Dante and Lucretius. The second type 1s the 
poet “who accepts current ideas and makes use of them” (PP, 
103), in an unsystematic eclectic fashion. The prime examples 
are Shakespeare and the Elizabethans, and though Shakespeare 
seems to present a higher case of unity than his contemporaries, 
especially Chapman and Donne, who picked up erudition from 
anywhere (SE, 138-9), Eliot will speak of Shakespeare’s “rag- 
bag philosophy.” (WF, xvii) The third type, the union of the 
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philosopher and the poet, seems most undesirable to Eliot. His 
prime example is Goethe, and in other contexts, Blake and Yeats. 
He objected to Goethe’s private belief. “With Goethe... I 
often feel too acutely ‘this is what Goethe the man believed’, 
instead of merely entering into a world which Goethe has 
created.” (SE, 244) 


It is a curious scheme, the opposite of what one could argue 
if one assumed the creativeness of the human mind. One could 
say that poetry and philosophy were never farther apart than in 
Dante because Dante took over a finished system without 
changing it. The true collaboration between philosophy and 
poetry occurred when there were poet-thinkers like Empedocles 
in ancient Greece or during the Renaissance when Ficino and 
Bruno wrote philosophy and poetry, or later in Germany, when 
Goethe or Schiller or Hölderlin were both poets and thinkers. 
But not for Eliot, since Eliot conceives of truth as something 
given, revealed, static and impersonal. Dante’s acceptance of 
a system of truths is preferable to the independent thought of 
Blake or Goethe. Dante is traditional, Goethe breaks with tra- 
dition; Dante is orthodox, Goethe and the others are heretics. 
Eliot does not seem to realize that he has become a victim of the 
genetic fallacy, that his judgment is based on the way a work of 
art originates. Dante read St. Thomas and accepted his philos- 
ophy; Shakespeare picked up stray sentences from Seneca and 
Montaigne; Goethe tried to speculate on his own. But surely 
the critical issues arise when we inspect the poetical texts as they 
are. Eliot presumably would say that one sees the origins in the 
work: the coherence of Dante, his truth contrasted with the 
scattered incomplete truths of Shakespeare and the heresies of 
Goethe or Blake. He cannot quite admit that the poet might 
“feel” (in Eliot’s sense) his own ideas. It is a surrender to an 


external standard, to that of “truth” applied from outside to the 
work of art. 


There is, on this point, a marked change in Eliot’s position. 
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At first, he denies that his scheme leads to a devaluation of 
Shakespeare compared to Dante. “Our estimates of the intel- 
lectual material they absorbed does not affect our estimate of 
their poetry.” (SE, 96) Some balance between Shakespeare and 
Dante is preserved. ‘Shakespeare gives the greatest width of 
human passion; Dante the greatest altitude and greatest depth.” 
(SE, 251) In the Norton lectures he tries to correct the impres- 
sion that “I was thereby estimating the poetry of Shakespeare 
as of less value than Dante’s.” “Dante and Lucretius ex- 
pounded explicit philosophies, as Shakespeare did not. This 
simple distinction is very clear, and not necessarily highly im- 
portant.” (UP, 98) In this context Eliot combines—a little dis- 
ingenuously—the type “Shakespeare” with the type “Dante” in 
in order to argue against Goethe and Shelley. But there is no 
doubt that Eliot prefers the first type. While he admits that a 
poet may give “greater validity to an inferior philosophy,” he 
definitely asserts that the “ ‘truest? philosophy is the best material 
for the greatest poet; so that the poet must be rated in the end 
both by the philosophy he realizes in poetry and by the fullness 
and adequacy of the realization.” (PP, 106) 

Eliot, who earlier had defended a view emphasizing the 
autonomy of art, the “integrity of poetry,” came to the recog- 
nition of a double standard in criticism: artistic on the one hand 
and moral-philosophical-theological on the other. “In ages like 
our own... it is the more necessary . . . to scrutinize works of 
imagination, with explicit ethical and theological standards. The 
‘oreatness’ of literature cannot be determined solely by literary 
standards; though we must remember that whether it is litera- 
ture or not can be determined only by literary standards.” (RL, 
617) This widely quoted passage assigns to literary criticism a 
mere preliminary sifting between art and non-art and leaves to 
moral and theological considerations the decision about “great- 
ness” as if it were something merely added to minimal aesthetic 
value. The earlier admission of an act of “validating,” or what 
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Eliot calls “aesthetic sanction” for thought (PP, 106-7) seems to 
leave at least something for literary criticism, while the passage 
on greatness grants almost everything to the rating of philoso- 
phies according to their truth, which with Eliot means their 
conformity to the Catholic tradition. 


The act of validating is a good phrase for successful artistic 
creation. Elsewhere Eliot calls it “amalgamating disparate ex- 
perience” (SE, 273) by the unified sensibility, or in other words 
the power of synthetic imagination described in the famous 
passage from Coleridge which Eliot quotes in the essay on Mar- 
vell. (SE, 284) To accept Eliots dichotomy of “greatness” and 
“art-ness” means giving up an organic point of view, narrowing 
criticism to mere abstract formalism; it would establish a new 
divorce of form and content. 


Eliot came to this position also because he approached the 
question of literature and ideas not through the work itself, the 
way ideas enter into literature, but because he got entangled in 
the question of “belief” as it was raised by I. A. Richards. 
Richards asked whether we as readers are called upon to believe 
in the ideas of an author. Eliot, at first, answered this question 
sensibly by telling us that “you are not called upon to believe” 
in Dante’s philosophical and theological beliefs, as there is a 
“difference between philosophical belief and poetic assent.” (SE 
243) Obviously the range of literature accessible to us would be 
extremely narrow if we had to agree with the beliefs of every 
poet we read. We would have trouble with Homer, Aeschylus 
and Virgil. 

But Eliot soon abandoned this position. A note to the Dante 
essay grants “that I cannot, in practice, wholly separate my poetic 
appreciation from my personal beliefs” and suggests that “one 
probably has more pleasure in the poetry when one shares the 
beliefs of the poet.” (SE, 257) This seems still a modest and 
sound generalization from the empirical fact that we are not 
always able to reach the state of disinterested contemplation that 
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poetry demands. Eliot discusses the view that we shall not en- 
joy such poetry “until sufficient time has elapsed for its doctrines 
to be quite out of date.” (PP, 104) He gives the example of 
Milton’s theology, which seems to him an eccentric heresy in 
which nobody will be tempted to believe today. But he rightly 
rejects the purely temporal factor of recession: we might acquire 
a new hindrance to belief in our complete ignorance and in the 
very remoteness of the poet’s world-view. He quotes Homer 
and gives Richards’ example of Donne’s sonnet “At the round 
world’s imagined corners” which was grossly misunderstood by 


some of Richards’ subjects in the experiment in “practical criti- 
cism.” 


Later Eliot approaches the question again in connection with 
Shelley, by whose ideas he feels “affronted,” whose beliefs excite 
his “abhorrence.” He formulates a new, widely quoted, con- 
clusion: “When the doctrine, theory, belief, or ‘view of life’ 
presented in the poem is one which the mind of the reader can 
accept as coherent, mature, and founded on the facts of experi- 
ence, it interposes no obstacle to the reader’s enjoyment, whether 
it be one that he can accept or deny, approve or deprecate.” 
(UP, 96) The terms are chosen in such a way that they allow 
the paradox of enjoying something which you “deprecate?” and 
“deny” (as Eliot deprecates and denies Lucretius or Seneca), but 
not something which you “abhor” (like Shelley) and consider 
incoherent, immature and not founded on the facts of experience. 
But though Eliot’s terms go beyond aesthetic facts, one could 
reply that coherence is an aesthetic as well as logical criterion, 
that the maturity of a work of art is its inclusiveness, its aware- 
ness of complexity, and that the correspondence to reality is 
registered in the work itself. An incoherent, immature, “unreal” 
poem is a bad poem aesthetically.” No theoretical solution is 
offered in Eliot’s formulas. We understand why Lucretius is 


See comments by Austin Warren in Wellek and Warren, Theory of Literature 
(New York, 1949), p. 257. 
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less offensive to him than Shelley or Goethe. Lucretius’ version 
of Epicurus is dated and innocuous, while Shelley’s revolutionary 
faith and Goethe’s paganism and naturalism (badly misinter- 
preted, I think) constitute an immediate challenge to orthodoxy. 
It is precisely because one agrees with Eliot that one cannot leave 
behind one’s personality, that the whole problem of “belief” in 
this sense should be dismissed as a purely empirical problem of 
the reader’s psychology varying from man to man and age to 


age. It is not susceptible of a theoretical solution and does not 
concern the theory of criticism. 


In Eliot this problem is frequently tied up and even confused 
with the problem of the poet’s belief in his own ideas, with the 
whole question of his “sincerity.” Eliot propounds the hypo- 
thetical case that Dante has composed for relaxation Lucretius’ 
De Rerum Natura as a Latin exercise after completing the 
Divine Comedy. (SE, 255) According to Eliot, our capacity 
for enjoying either poem would be mutilated. But even if we 
accept this odd mental experiment, a standard of sincerity seems 
quite beyond investigation, proof, or use. The worst poetry 
of the world is adolescent love poetry, agonizingly felt by its 
perpetrators; bad religious poetry by sincere believers fills li- 
braries. Eliot himself recognizes some difficulties of the crite- 
rion of sincerity. In talking of Herbert and religious poetry in 
general, he says: “The greater the elevation, the finer becomes 
the difference between sincerity and insincerity, between the re- 
ality and the unattained aspiration.” He makes frequent verbal 
gestures toward “something more profound and more complex 
than what is ordinarily called ‘sincerity’ ” (SE, 194) or he adopts 
the alternative term “genuineness” (WMP, 226) which avoids 
the fallacy of the purely psychological term “sincerity.” 

Eliot himself sees that we never can find out what Dante 
privately believed and felt.” He even draws a distinction be- 


"Spectator, March 12, 1932, p. 360. 
“See Dial LXXXII (1927), 242. 
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tween Dante’s beliefs as a man and his beliefs as poet (SE, 255) 
and later between beliefs as Held and beliefs as felt (UP, 136) 
with the obvious demand that the poet should feel rather than 
merely hold his beliefs. But sometimes Eliot seems to admit 
the irrelevancy of the whole question when he argues that one 
cannot distinguish between the sincerity of the beliefs of Dante, 
Crashaw, or Christina Rossetti, while “the important distinctions 
between them arise within this framework of acceptance of cer- 
tain common dogmas.” As a psychological problem the question 
of the author’s sincerity of belief is insoluble and critically ir- 
relevant. Strength of belief has no relation to successful art, nor 
has truth of doctrine as such. At most one should grant that 
“sincerity” and “truth” are misleading terms of approval for 
good, convincing, successful art. 

Eliot is a much more satisfactory critic when he forgets about 
sincerity, the mare’s nest of “belief” and the whole question of 
the antecedents of the work of art in the mind of the poet, and 
turns his attention resolutely to the work of art itself as a des- 
cribable object, a symbolic world which is amenable to analysis 
and judgment. Eliot wants to think of this world primarily as 
one of objectifying, of patterning emotions. “Not our feelings, 
but the pattern which we make of our feelings is the center of 
value” amounts to saying that the strongest writers “make their 
feeling into an articulate external world.”” Both these passages 
are variants of the most famous phrase, the “objective correl- 
ative,” a term Eliot apparently picked up in Washington Allston’s 
hardly known Lectures on Art.” “The only way of expressing 
emotion in the form of art,” says Eliot in the Hamlet essay, “is 
by finding an ‘objective correlative’; in other words, a set of 


The Enemy 1 (1927), 16. 

Preface to P. Valéry’s Le Serpent (London, 1924). 

“London Letter,” Dial, LXXI (August, 1921), 216. 

*See R. W. Stallman, The Critic’s Notebook (Minneapolis, 1950), p. 116. The 
parallel between a passage in Pound and Eliot’s idea, as drawn by Praz (Unger, 298) 
seems rather remote; and so does the passage from Whitman, cited by Sister Costello, 


66. Allston died in 1843; the Lectures date from about 1832, and were published 
only in 1850. 
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objects, a situation, a chain of events which shall be the formula 
of that particular emotion; such that when the external facts, 
which terminate in sensory experience, are given, the emotion 
is immediately evoked.” (SE, 145) The term here seems to 
mean simply the right kind of work, the right plot, the whole 
world of the play or novel and its set of symbols. Eliot gives 
the example of Lady Macbeth sleepwalking as a successful ob- 
jective correlative, showing a “complete adequacy of the external 
to the emotion.” (SE, 145) But in the discussion of Hamlet 
Eliot runs again into the obscurities of emotionalism. ‘Hamlet 
(the man),” he tells us, “is dominated by an emotion which is 
inexpressible, because it is in excess of the facts as they appear.” 
(SE, 145) Apparently Eliot means that Hamlet’s disgust with 
life (which seems very well expressed) is not fully motivated by 
the marriage of his mother and the suspected murder of his 
father. But why should it be inexpressible and how, if it were, 
could anybody know it? And why should not the hasty incestuous 
marriage of his mother and the murder of his father be sufficient 
motivation for his despair and disgust? Strangely enough, Eliot 
applies what he thinks of Hamlet to Shakespeare himself. “And 
the supposed identity of Hamlet with his author is genuine to 
this point: that Hamlet’s bafflement at the absence of objective 
equivalent to his feelings is a prolongation of the bafflement of 
his creator in the face of his artistic problem.” Eliot, at this 
point, introduces his theory of catharsis, of the poet’s self-pur- 
gation through art. “Hamlet is up against the difficulty that 
his disgust is occasioned by his mother, but that his mother is 
not an adequate equivalent for it; his disgust envelops and 
exceeds her.” (SE, 145) (One could add that it includes all 
sex, all life, and himself). “It is thus a feeling which he cannot 
understand; he cannot objectify it, and it therefore remains to 
poison life and obstruct action.” “In the character Hamlet it 
is the buffoonery of an emotion which can find no outlet in 
action; in the dramatist it is the buffoonery of an emotion which 
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he cannot express in art.” (SE, 146) But the reflections on ado- 
lescent objectless vague feelings which follow do not make this 
much clearer: they seem to suggest that Eliot conceives of 
Shakespeare and of Hamlet as experiencing a vague mood of 
disgust with life which Shakespeare could not express properly, 
for which he could not find the right equivalent, the right 
“objective correlative.” But it is hard to see how this could be 
made likely, and one must conclude with Eliseo Vivas: “the 
assumption that we can criticize the play Hamlet by comparing 
the emotion expressed in the play with Shakespeare’s emotions, 
or that through the play we can discover the emotions that went 
into it, is a confusing illusion.” But even though Eliot’s 
analysis of Hamlet seems mistaken, we need not reject the term 
“objective correlative” as a convenient word for the symbolic 
structure of a work of art. 


How, concretely, is this objective construct analyzable? Eliot, 
in approaching a work of poetry, thinks of it, first of all, as 
language. “Literature must be judged by language, it is the 
duty of the poet to develop language,” “to preserve, and even 
restore, the health of language.” (SFP, 114) The language of 
poetry, Eliot asserts over and over again, must not “stray too 
far from the ordinary everyday language which we use and 
hear.” (MP, 13) The language of poetry is “one’s language as 
it is spoken at one’s own time.” Thus praise goes out to poets 
who restored poetry to an approximation of spoken language. 
Dante’s language is called the “perfection of a common lan- 
guage” (SE, 238) and Dryden “restored English verse to the 
condition of speech.” (JD, 13) But apparently the colloquialism 
of poetic language must not be taken too literally. In discussing 
Hopkins (whom Eliot does not admire excessively), he defends 
his language which is “only apparently remote from speech. It 


Eliseo Vivas, “The Objective Correlative of T. S. Eliot,” in Creation and Dis- 
covery (New York, 1955), p. 189. 


The Egoist, V (April 1918), 55. 
‘The New English Weekly. XV (1939), 28. 
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gives the impression of fidelity to his way of thinking and 
talking to himself.” (MP, 28) On the other side are the poets 
who corrupted language or rather elaborated its musical possi- 
bilities. Eliot’s main target is Milton, who subjected the lan- 
guage to “a peculiar kind of deterioration.” (NVM, 32) His 
language is artificial, conventional. “It is not so unfair, as it 
might at first appear, to say that Milton writes English like a 
dead language.” (NVM, 35) Eliots “recantation” in 1947 is 
largely an argument that when he and his friends started to 
write, they found it necessary to return language to colloquial 
speech and thus, as poets, to oppose the dangerous influence of 
Milton. Today the revolution has been successfully accom- 
plished, and the situation is different: we are now in a period of 
elaboration of the language, and poets can afford to pay attention 
to the experiment of Milton. (JM) 

Eliot applies the same standard of colloquial, living speech 
(language which is not merely words heard, but the presentation 
of objects, things seen) to the history of English prose, though 
much more sketchily. Eliot ranks low Sir Thomas Browne and 
Jeremy Taylor in whom he finds only “common sententiousness 
in reverberating language,” a “language dissociated from things, 
assuming an independent existence.” (PV, 6-7) Eliot always 
disapproves of the “poetic,” that is, musical, prose of the nine- 
teenth century, of Pater and Ruskin, and, while he admires 
Joyce for different reasons, he thinks of him as an eccentric, 
similar in this respect to another “blind musician,” Milton, a 


man who exploits the musical resources of the language to the 
utmost. (JM, 12) 


The whole relation between poetry and prose bothers Eliot 
greatly, as he wants to defend the rights of a prosaic style in 
poetry (as in Dryden or Dr. Johnson), and yet reject poetic 
prose. On the one hand, he seems to advocate a blurring of 
distinctions, a mixture of genres; on the other hand, he wants 
to widen the gulf between prose and poetry. Eliot, at least 
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terminologically, gets involved in contradictions: he defends 
Dryden as a poet and not a mere versifier, but later, in praising 
Kipling, he tries to establish a category, “verse,” and speaks of 
Kiplings’s poetry as “great verse.” “While speaking of Kipling’s 
work as ‘verse’? and not as ‘poetry’, I am still able to speak of 
individual compositions as poems, and also to maintain that there 
is ‘poetry’ in the ‘verse’.” (CKV, 35) The confusion seems due 
to Eliot’s inability to make up his mind as to the differentia be- 
tween poetry and prose. He rejects the simplest solution, the 
identification of poetry with verse. “Good poetry is obviously 
something else besides good verse; and good verse may be very 
indifferent poetry.” (PV, 4) But he concedes that “versification 
brings something which is not present in prose, because it is from 
any other point of view than that of art, a superfluity, a definite 
concession to the desire for ‘play’.” (PV, 4) He thus finds the 
distinction between poetry and prose very obscure. He suggests 
that “we have three terms where we need four. We have verse 
and poetry on the one hand, and only prose on the other. The 
other difficulty follows from the first: that the words imply a 
valuation in one context which they do not in another. ‘Poetry’ 
introduces a distinction between good and bad verse; but we have 
no word to separate bad prose from good prose. As a matter of 
fact, much bad prose is poetic prose, and only a very small part 
of bad verse is bad because it is prosaic”? But Eliot, in 
different contexts, has simply two different concepts of poetry: 
praising St.-John Perse and his prose poetry he sees the poetic 
as the “logic of imagination,” as a series of images, and elsewhere 
he grants that “the work of poetry is performed by the use of 
images; by a cumulative succession of images each fusing with 
the next; or by a rapid and unexpected combination of images 
apparently unrelated.” But in other contexts Eliot defends 
precisely the poetry of statement, poetry which proceeds without 


Preface to S.-J. Perse, Anabasis (London, 1930), p. 9. 


“A Note on Richard Crashaw” in For Lancelot Andrewes (London, 1928), 
p. 136. 
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metaphor or with little metaphor, that of Dryden, Goldsmith, 
Johnson and Crabbe. Here the standard is that of precision, of 
closeness to the object, the kind of virtue which Eliot calls 
living speech. Thus he can say of Goldsmith and Johnson that 
“their verse 1s poetry partly because it has the virtues of good 
prose,” and can endorse a saying of Ezra Pound that “verse must 
be at least as well written as prose.” When Eliot speculates on 
the problems of the long poem, another criterion, that of “in- 
tensity,” ıs introduced. “There must be transitions between 
passages of greater and less intensity, . . . the passages of less 
intensity will be, in relation to the level on which the total poem 
operates, prosaic.” (MP, 18) In the Divine Comedy, the Odys- 
sey, and the Aeneid, he finds “the movement toward and from 
intensity which is life itself,’ (PV, 5) and in reflecting on the 
right kind of language for poetic drama he defines poetry as 
“the language at those dramatic moments when it reaches in- 
tensity.” Intensity is a vague word apparently meaning in the 
main an emotional heightening, a change of tone. It seems a 
dangerous criterion which would lead to the isolation of purple 
passages, to the whole dichotomy of poetry and literature such 
as we find in Poe or Croce. Eliot flounders in these contra- 
dictions because he refuses to discuss poetry either in terms of 
fictionality or in terms of its sound structure. 


This does not mean, of course, that Eliot neglects the problem 
of sound and meter. He only refuses to recognize it as the 
essential distinction between poetry and prose. In discussing 
sound in poetry, Eliot uses two terms: rhythm and music. 
Rhythm is a vague general term with him. “It is the real 
pattern in the carpet, the scheme of organization, of thought, 
feeling and vocabulary, the way in which everything comes to- 
gether.” It is a “highly personal matter. It is not a verse- 


*Tohnson’s ‘London’ and “The Vanity of Human Wishes?” in English Critical 
Essays: Twentieth Century (ed. Phyllis M. Jones), London, 1933, p. 304. 

The Three Voices of Poetry (New York, 1954), p. I5. 

“Marianne Moore,” Dial, LXXV (1923), 595. 
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form. It is very uncommon.”” It seems to precede the actual 
poem (MP, 28, CKV, 18) and sometimes it describes a national 
characteristic as in Dunbar or Whitman. (C, xiv, [1935] 611) 
But it is never analyzed or used concretely. | 


“Music,” while not so indefinite, is also a very wide term in 
Eliot. It is not merely the sound-pattern in poetry. Eliot doubts 
whether “verbal beauty is ever beauty of pure sound.” (PV, 7) 
He recognizes that sound and meter are implicated in the whole 
structure of the poem. Music in poetry is for Eliot a “musical 
pattern of sounds, and a musical pattern of the secondary mean- 
ings of the words which compose it, and these two patterns are 
indissoluble and one.” (MP, 19) Before this statement, he had 
described what he means by the “music of a word.” “It is at a 
point of intersection: it arises from its relation first to the words 
immediately preceding and following it, and indefinitely to the 
rest of the context; and from another relation, that of its im- 
mediate meaning in that context to all the other meanings which 
it has had in other contexts, to its greater or less wealth of as- 
sociation.” (MP, 19) Thus Eliot sees words as having contextual 
meanings within a poem and meanings within the whole lingu- 
istic system. But it is regrettable that Eliot confuses this fine 
analysis by calling the interplay of meanings “music,” though he 
well understands the difference between poetry and music, and 
draws the usual parallels quite cautiously. (MP, 28) “Musical 
qualities” are sometimes used as equivalent to “auditory imagi- 
nation,” which is not simply the poet’s creativeness in sound and 
meter, but something much broader, “a feeling for syllable and 
rhythm, penetrating far below the conscious levels of thought 
and feeling . . . sinking to the most primitive and forgotten... . 
It works through meanings . . . and fuses the most ancient and 
the most civilized mentality.” (UP, 118-9) Eliot at times 
gropingly expresses a sense of the limits of poetry in terms of its 
striving toward music. “We touch the border of those feelings 

“Preface to Selected Poems by Marianne Moore (1935). 
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which only music can express. We can never emulate music, 
because to arrive at the condition of music would be the annihi- 
lation of poetry.” 

Thus the term “music” suggests to Eliot the frontiers of 
poetry and consciousness: the contact of the poet with what Jung 
calls the “collective unconscious.” Eliot cites the work of Caillet 
and Bédé on the relation of the Symbolist movement to the 
primitive psyche with apparent approval. (UP, 148n.) Yet it 
is inconceivable that Eliot would really accept an irrationalistic 
mysticism, and he expressly rejects the fashionable primitivism 
of our time,” as well as the main assumption of Jungian sym- 
bolism. “What does he [Herbert Read] mean by unconscious 
symbols? If we are unconscious that a symbol is a symbol, then 
is it a symbol at all? And the moment we become conscious that 
it is a symbol, is it any longer a symbol?” (C, iv [1926], 756) 
When Eliot endorses the “mythical method” of Ulysses (which 
he himself used in The Waste Land) he commends a technique, 
a device, a “way of controlling, of ordering, of giving a shape 
and a significance to the immense panorama of futility and an- 
archy which is contemporary history,” but he does not identify 
poetry with myth-making or with the search for the original 
myth. We are nearest the center of Eliot’s views when he tells 
us that the “artist is more primitive, as well as more civilized 
than his contemporaries.” The artist is both old and new, he 
contains all history, which is the essence of his universality. 


But the question is not so simple in Eliot’s mind. He has a 
difficult and probably contradictory conception of history, de- 
velopment, and time and the poet’s relation to it. On the one 
hand, Eliot seems to hold an almost Hegelian view of history. 
Each age is completely integrated, and the poet is a mere mouth- 


-Poetry and Drama (London, 1951), p. 34. 
"Te roman anglais contemporain,” Nouvelle Revue Francaise, XIV. (1927), 670-1. 
6° “Ulysses, Order, and Myth,” in Criticism, ed. M. Schorer et al. (New York, 
1948), p. 270. 
“Egoist, V (1918), 105. 
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piece of his age. He can say of Dante that “the great poet, in 
writing himself, writes his time” (SE, 137) but apparently he 
cannot help writing his time. In the curious defense against 
Paul Elmer More’s accusation that there is a cleavage between 
Eliot’s (correctly classical) criticism and his (perversely modern) 
poetry, Eliot endorses the strange view that in a chaotic age 
poetry must be chaotic. The situation cannot be altered by any 
human effort: “At the moment when one writes, one is what one 
is, and the damage of a lifetime, and of having been born in an 
unsettled society cannot be repaired at the moment of compo- 
sition.” (ASG, 30) But sometimes a distinction is drawn. Eliot 
states that the business of the poet is to express the culture in 
which he lives and to which he belongs, not to express “aspi- 
ration toward one which is not yet incarnate.” But he hastens 
to add: “This is not, of course, meant to imply that the poet has 
to approve the society in which he lives: to express an actual 
culture and to approve a social situation, are two different things. 
This expression of his culture, indeed, may set the poet into 
violent opposition to a social situation which violates that cul- 
ture.” (SFP, 108) While Eliot thus emphasizes the right of 
the poet to disagree with the powers-that-be, though not with 
the unconscious culture, he can praise the Elizabethans for 
accepting their age uncritically. “They were in a position to 
concentrate their attention, to their respective abilities, upon the 
common characteristics of humanity in all ages, rather than 
upon the differences.” (SE, 202) A lack of historical and even 
critical sense, conformity, is here valued as a condition of uni- 
versalizing art, of an art which could be called “classical.” 


This “timelessness,” this escape from the age, is precisely what 
Eliot means by classicism and tradition. Eliot has a double 
standard, a double conception of time. On the one hand, he 
recognizes the necessities of a time and judges works of literature 
according to their contribution to the “progress” of language 
and poetry, and on the other hand, he affirms an eternal standard, 
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an ultimate timeless order. “We must assume, if we are to talk 
about poetry at all, that there is some absolute poetic hierarchy; 
we keep at the back of our minds the reminder of some end of 
the world, some final Judgment Day, on which the poets will be 
assembled in their ranks and orders. In the long run, there is 
an ultimate greater and less.” (GJD, 5) He disclaims “literary 
Pyrrhonism,” though he sees the vicissitudes of reputations, their 
relations to specific needs and affinities of an age. (GJD, 7) In 
“Tradition and the Individual Talent” (1919) Eliot defined this 
interplay memorably. Tradition “involves, in the first place, the 
historical sense . . . and the historical sense involves a perception, 
not only of the pastness of the past, but of its presence; the 
historical sense compels a man to write not merely with his own 
generation in his bones, but with a feeling that the whole of 
the literature of Europe from Homer and within it the whole 
of the literature of his own country has a simultaneous existence 
and composes a simultaneous order. This historical sense, which 
is the sense of the timeless as well as of the temporal and of the 
timeless and of the temporal together, is what makes a writer 
traditional. And it is at the same time what makes a writer most 
acutely conscious of his place in time, of his own contempo- 
raneity.” (SE, 14) Thus Eliot does not possess what has his- 
torically been called historical sense. He has no interest in his- 
torical causation, he is not a relativist, but rather understands that 
the absolute is in the relative; yet not finally and fully in it. It 
was most misleading of J. C. Ransom to label Eliot “The His- 
torical Critic." Rather, Eliot’s emphasis is that the critic should 
try to see literature “ot as consecrated by time, but to see it 
beyond time; to see the best work of our time and the best work 
of twenty-five hundred years ago with the same eyes.” (SW, xiv) 
All works of art are conceived as still somehow present, “the 
existing monuments form an ideal order among themselves, 
which is modified by the introduction of the new (the really new) 
"In The New Criticism (Norfolk, Conn., 1941). 
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work of art among them. ... Whoever has approved this idea 
of order, of the form of European, of English literature, will not 
find it preposterous that the past should be altered by the present 
as much as the present is directed by the past.” (SE, 15) While 
the figure of the past is being constantly redrawn, the order 
constantly rearranged, it still remains a simultaneous order. As 
Eliot was to say in “Little Gidding,” (Sect. V) “history 1s a 
pattern of timeless moments.” 

The practical consequences of Eliots view of tradition are 
obvious. They are, in part, negative: they justify his distrust 
of mere personality, of mere novelty and originality. “The 
poem which is absolutely original is absolutely bad.” They 
discourage revolution, individualistic indulgence of any kind. 
On the positive side they recommend that the poet be well-read 
and even learned in the history of poetry, that he conform 
though not completely and passively. “True originality is 
merely a development.” 

What is put theoretically in terms of tradition, assumes more 
concrete meaning when tradition is defined by Eliot as the 
tradition and described as classicism. Eliot declared himself 
“classicist,” “royalist,” and “Anglican” in the Preface to For 
Lancelot Andrewes (1928), a statement which he later came to 
call, rather ruefully, “injudicious.” (ASG, 29) He did not 
recant but rather objected to the interpretation that the “three 
subjects are of equal importance” to him, and that “he believes 
that they all hang together or fall together.” (ASG, 29) Eliot’s 
classicism is not merely another version of French academic 
neoclassicism, for he does not worship the French golden age like 
Nisard or Brunetiére. So far as the published evidence goes, he 
is interested in only one French writer of the seventeenth century, 
Pascal, although he makes some laudatory allusions to Racine. 
Yet his essay on Pascal (a sympathetic introduction to a volume 


Introduction to Ezra Pound, Selected Poems (London, 1928), p. x. 
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of Everyman’s Library) is hardly literary and is psychologically 
and philosophically rather elementary. 

Eliot’s admiration for the Greek and Roman classics seems 
often quite general and theoretical. He admits candidly that 
he is “among those who have not remembered enough [of the 
classical languages] to read the originals with ease.” (CML, 25) 
But Eliot has, as his plays show, a close acquaintance with Greek 
tragedy and early he took an almost professional interest in 
Seneca, mainly as a background for his study of Elizabethan 
drama. The one ancient author on whom Eliot has commented 
more extensively and most sympathetically is, however, Virgil. 
In a recent essay, “Virgil and the Christian World,” Eliot con- 
trasts the world of Virgil with that of Homer as a “more civi- 
lized world of dignity, reason and order.” Although he con- 
siders Virgil’s sensibility “more nearly Christian than that of any 
other Roman or Greek poet,” he decides that it is not quite true 
to say that Virgil was “anima naturaliter Christiana’ Virgil 
was no mystic, he lacked love in Dante’s sense. Although the 
world had order and dignity for him and history had meaning, 
he was denied the vision of a poet like Dante. Before so con- 
cluding Eliot has reproduced Theodor Haecker on Virgil’s key- 
words labor, pietas and fatum and has even compared Aeneas to 
Job. The comments on Virgil are the only ones which vibrate 
with affection for a classical author who is seen in terms of his 
“peculiarities sympathetic to the Christian mind,” as making a 
“peculiar liaison between the old world and the new.” Even the 
fourth Eclogue, though Eliot recognizes that it does not prophesy 
the coming of Christ, is considered a “symbol for Virgil’s pe- 
culiar station.” (The Sewanee Review, LXI (1953), 1-14) 
Antiquity seems hardly valued for its own essence, but only as a 
preparatory stage for Christianity. 

Nor can one say that Eliot’s taste is particularly drawn to the 
age of English neoclassicism. “My own opinion is, that we 
have no classic age, and no classic poet in English.” (WIC, 31) 


6 
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Strangely, Eliot is cool to Pope, “a master of miniature” (SE, 
296), and horrified by Swift. (EAM, 152) His criticism of 
Milton is, in part, a criticism of neoclassical taste: of the artificial 
language, the sonorous rhetoric, the melodrama.” Only Dryden 
appeals to Eliot strongly for his use of the spoken language, his 
verse, his satiric power and his criticism. Nevertheless Eliot’s 
frequent praise of Dryden seems grossly exaggerated, and even 
he admits that the latter had “with all his intellect, a common- 
place mind; ... lacked a large and unique view of life; he lacked 
insight, he lacked profundity.” (SE, 300,302) But otherwise 
Eliot disparages neoclassical poetry, especially the Miltonic 
trend, and exempts from blame only Dr. Johnson’s two Juve- 
nalian satires for the precision of the verse, its urbanity, certainty 
and ease. | 

All this seems to indicate that Eliot’s taste is neither classical 
nor neoclassical. The classics are just the well-spring of the 
tradition. The lecture, What is a Classic? (1944), expounds a 
view very similar to Sainte-Beuve’s, though Eliot assures us that 
he had not read Sainte-Beuve’s essay with the same title for 
some thirty-odd years. (WIC, 8) “The blood-stream of Euro- 
pean literature is Latin and Greek—not as two systems of circu- 
lation, but one, for it is through Rome that our parentage to 
Greece must be traced.” (WJC, 31) Implicitly the conception, 
prevalent particularly in Germany, that Rome is very different 
from Greece, and that one should go directly to the Greeks, is re- 
jected. Rome is, in Eliot’s view, the indispensable link in the 
chain of tradition. He lauds the “continuity of the impulse of 
Rome,” and identifies the classical tradition with the Christian 
tradition and specifically with the Roman and Catholic tradition 
which is also politically authoritarian. (C, IV [1926], 222) Eliot 
urges “the need of the cultural unification of Europe” which can 


“See Mario Praz, “Milton and Poussin,” in Seventeenth Century Studies Presented 
to Sir Herbert Grierson (Oxford, 1938), p. 192. 


8Tohnson’s ‘London’ .. P? in English Critical Essays: Twentieth Century (ed. 
Phyllis M. Jones), London, 1933, p. 309. | 
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grow out only of the old roots: “The Christian faith and the clas- 
sical languages.” “These roots are, I think, inextricably inter- 


twined.” (CML, 27) 


At times, Eliot includes Germany in the unity of European 
culture defined as both Christian and classical. But he has denied 
that Goethe is a universal classic, finds him a “little provincial” 
(WIC, 28), and even thinks that “he dabbled in both philosophy 
and poetry and made no great success of either; his true role 
was that of the man of the world and sage—a La Rochefoucauld, 
a La Bruyère, a Vauvenargues.” (UP, 99) Eliot called the 
“Hymn to Nature” “nonsense” and “dismal as a rural sermon,” 
not realizing that it is an early piece (1782) whose authorship 
was denied by Goethe.” In any case it is derivative from Shaft- 
esbury’s address to Nature in The Moralists and is thus a de- 
scendant of the ancient Stoic tradition. Eliot’s rejection of Goethe 
(whom he misinterprets as a mere naturalistic pagan) points up 
the fact that Eliot never envisages the possibility that the classical 
could and did conflict with the Christian tradition; and that the 
memory of Greek and Roman democracy was often a force 
working against authority and tradition.” 


Introduction to Goethe,” The Nation and Athenaeum, XLIV (Jan. 12, 1929), 
p. 627. Goethe’s letter to Knebel dates from March 3, 1783. The hymn was ap- 
parently written by Johann Christoph Tobler. 


“After this was written I had access to Eliot’s lecture “Goethe the Sage,” in 
German translation (Merkur, IX, August 1955, pp. 701-23). As the original is un- 
published and retranslating Eliot would be absurd, I shall comment only very 
briefly on the main points of this remarkable speech (delivered at Hamburg, May 5, 
1955). Eliot recants his former low opinion of Goethe, includes him, with Dante and 
Shakespeare, among the great European classics, and finds in him “wisdom” (which 
is not merely the worldly wisdom of a La Rochefoucauld). This change of attitude 
toward Goethe seems the result of Eliot’s reading of a book, Man or Matter (1951, 
German original, Mensch und Materie), by Ernst Lehrs, who interprets the scientist 
Goethe as a forerunner of Rudolf Steiner’s “Anthroposophy.” Eliot now finds Goethe 
far less representative of his age than he had thought before, more universal, almost 
above his age like Blake. Unfortunately Lehrs is a fantastic, uncritical interpreter 
and Eliot still does not show any interest in the actual works of Goethe. He merely 
remarks that he has come to prefer the second part of Faust to the first, but other- 
wise the new admiration for Goethe has a certain air of unreality and even cultural 
diplomacy about it. f 

The essay contains a new discussion of the problem of “belief.” Eliot still holds 
a double point of view: he defends Holthusen against Erich Heller for enjoying 
Rilke’s poetry, though rejecting his philosophy, but on the other hand he argues 
that the philosophy implied in a poem must be “convincing,” must not repel com- 
pletely or appear mere nonsense. Eliot now relies on the term “wisdom,” which he 
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We must recognize then that Eliot’s classicism is a matter 
of cultural politics rather than of literary criticism. It is clearly 
derived from Arnold, Irving Babbitt and the French anti-ro- 
mantic polemicists. Arnold’s “culture” and classicism are be- 
hind Eliot’s theory, though Eliot rejected Arnold’s views on 
religion. Babbitt was Eliot’s teacher at Harvard and must have 
prepared him for the reception of the French pamphleteers who 
were very much astir during the year of Eliot’s stay in Paris 
(1910-11). Though Eliot later turned rather sharply against 
the American Neo-humanists because Humanism seemed to him 
“alarmingly like very liberal Protestant theology of the nine- 
teenth century” (SE, 423), the early debt is obvious and was 
reinforced by the writings of Lasserre, Seilli¢re and Charles 
Maurras. Eliot acknowledged that Maurras’ L’Avenir de Pin- 
telligence (1905) exerted great influence on his intellectual de- 
velopment, and defended Maurras strenuously after the ex- 
communication of the Action francaise. In Maurras and Lasserre 
we find the identification of the classical with the Roman tra- 
dition, and the curious view (surely completely false, especially 
outside France) that Romanticism is Revolution and that the two 
are both moral and aesthetic anarchy. From the French pole- 
micists Eliot drew the idea of an authoritarian tradition, of order, 
of Latinity, of the heritage of Rome. He adopted their general 
critique of Romanticism as a cultural phenomenon but not, of 
course, their concrete literary tastes, which are hardly applicable 
to English literature. When Eliot describes modern classicism 
he sees it as a “tendency toward a higher and clearer conception 
of Reason, and a more severe and serene control of the emotions 
by Reason,” and quotes the names of Sorel, Maurras, Benda, 
Hulme, Maritain, and Babbitt (C, iv [1926], 5) as indicating its 
drift. It is surely symptomatic that all these names are those of 


requires of all great poetry. It is the right union of content and form, feeling and 
intellect, philosophy and poetry, a new magic formula which seems to me as liable to 
an idealogical misinterpretation of art as “orthodoxy” and as bafflingly vague as 
‘greatness.’ 


“Nouvelle Revue Française, IX (Nov. 1923), 619-25. 
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ideologists with no poet among them. He can also say that “the 
classicist, or adult mind, is thoroughly realist—without illusions, 
without day-dreams, without hope, without bitterness, and with 
an abundant resignation” (C, I[1923], 39), or he can contrast 
Classicism and Romanticism as “the complete and the fragmen- 
tary, the adult and the immature, the orderly and the chaotic.” 
(SE, 26) The comparison is ethical and religious, hardly ever 
literary. 

Actually, Eliot’s criticism of the English romantic poets is by 
no means uniformly unfavorable. He admires Blake, although 
his exact reasons remain rather obscure. On the one hand, he 
praises Blake for preserving a “mind unclouded by current 
opinions.” (SE, 306) On the other, he complains that Blake 
lacked a “framework of accepted and traditional ideas which 
would have prevented him from indulging in a philosophy of his 
own.” (SE, 308) Eliot seems to take away with one hand what 
he had given with the other. But one can admit that both 
opinions are right: Blake could have been what he was only 
because of his loneliness and this loneliness caused his eccentricity. 


The poetry of Wordsworth and Coleridge is never discussed 
by Eliot in any detail. Eliot refers to the “exaggerated repute” 
(UP, 146) of Kubla Khan and calls Wordsworth’s Ode on In- 
timations of Immortality a “superb piece of verbiage,” but other- 
wise treats these poets with respect. Their criticism interests 
Eliot much more. He greatly admires Wordsworth’s Preface, 
correctly emphasizing the social purpose of the poet’s theories by 
quoting his curious letter to Charles James Fox. (UP, 73) He 
speaks of Coleridge as “perhaps the greatest of English critics, 
and in a sense the last” (SW, 1), but he disagrees with many of 
his ideas such as the distinction between primary and secondary 
imagination and between Imagination and Fancy. (UP, 77) He 
objects to the phrase “the willing suspension of disbelief,” ap- 
parently not understanding that Coleridge speaks primarily of 

The Silurist,” Dial, LXXXIII (1927), 260. 
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theatrical illusion and not of Eliot’s problem of belief in a poet’s 
doctrines. (UP, 95) He rejects Coleridge’s interpretation of 
Hamlet as “an attempt to present Coleridge in an attractive 
costume.” (SE, 33) He quotes only one passage in Coleridge, 
the description of imagination as reconciling opposites, with ap- 
proval, and uses it as a justification of metaphysical wit in the 
Marvell essay in 1921. (SE, 284) But he objects to Coleridge’s 
comparative disparagement of fancy (UP, 28-29), ignoring Cole- 
ridge’s genuine substantiated admiration for Donne. (UP, 72) 
On the whole, Eliot deplores Coleridge’s preoccupation with 
philosophy, with a “metaphysical emotion.” (SW, 11-12) 

It seems a little surprising that Eliot admires Byron, whom he 
interprets as a belated Scotch Calvinist with a sense of dam- 
nation. He likes him as a story-teller who is never dull and 
praises particularly the last cantos of Don Juan, where he finds a 
genuine emotion—the hatred of hypocrisy. Eliot thinks, how- 
ever, that Byron’s commonplace language indicates a “defective 
sensibility,” as “his callous masquerade of cynicism” shows an 
“uninteresting mind and a disorderly one.” 


Keats is always treated with respect by Eliot who considers 
him a “great poet,” finds him “attractive” as a person, admires 
his letters, and considers the odes—“especially perhaps the Ode 
to Psyche?—as sufficient to justify his reputation. Eliot cannot 
quite admire Hyperion. “It contains great lines, but I do not 
know whether it is a great poem.” (UP, 100) It seems to be 
either doctrinaire obtuseness or some curious strategy for shocking 
the reader that makes Eliot profess not to understand what is 
meant by “beauty is truth, truth beauty” and call the line a 
“serious blemish on a beautiful poem.” (SE, 256) 

The one poet who is singled out for adverse criticism among 
the English romantics is Shelley. Eliot’s objections are mainly 
ideological: Shelley’s atheism, his hatred of kings and priests, 


““Byron (1778-1824)” in From Anne to Victoria, ed. B. Dobrée (London, 1937), 
pp. 601-19. 
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his views concerning free love, but he criticizes Shelley also as a 
poet: for a confused image (SE, 292) or for a stanza of “The 
Skylark” whose astronomy he professes not to understand.” 
More convincingly, he objects to Shelley’s “keeping his images 
on the one side and his meaning on the other,”’ quoting a senten- 
tious passage from the same ode. The Cenci seems to him to be 
only a “reconstruction” of Elizabethan tragedy (SW, 551. Cf. 
JD, 35-6, MP, 21) and the Defense of Poetry is called inferior 
to Wordsworth’s Preface. (UP, 93) But Eliot has on occasion 
a good word for “The Triumph of Life” because it shows “traces 
of a struggle toward unification of sensibility? (SE, 274) and 
contains “some of the greatest and most Dantesque lines in 
English verse.” In praising Leone Vivante’s clumsy interpre- 
tations of English poetry, Eliot admits that it was Vivante’s 
chapter which brought him “to a new and more sympathetic 
appreciation of Shelley.” 

Eliot’s rejection of romanticism is thus aimed rather at Swin- 
burne and Pater, Morris and Rossetti, and at the Georgians like 
Rupert Brooke and Drinkwater” than at the actual Romantics. 

One cannot thus describe Eliot’s poetic taste and the lineage 
he construes for his tradition in terms of a simple opposition of 
classicism and romanticism. In spite of the ideological super- 
structure of classicism, Eliot’s taste belongs to a line which could 
be called medieval-baroque-symbolist. These three styles have 
enough in common to make his preferences consistent and clear. 
He has chosen from each period and style what he found ap- 
pealing and useful for his own practice, though, no doubt, the 
most concrete influence came inevitably from the symbolists. 
Still, Dante, whom Eliot sees very much with the eyes of Ezra 

“<The Poems of Richard Crashaw,” Dial, LXXXIV (1928), 247. A. E. Housman 
explained it to him;; see R. W. Stallman, The Critic’s Notebook (Minneapolis, 1950), 
P ekenvon Review, XIV (1952), 178. 


“Preface to Leone Vivante, English Poetry (London, 1950), p. x. 
“See the acid comments in Nouvelle Revue Francaise, XVIII, (1922), 617 ff. 
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Pound,” is for Eliot the greatest poet. He describes feeling his 
way slowly into the Divine Comedy and gives an admirable 
introduction which emphasizes the elements in Dante that Eliot 
found most valuable: his visual imagination, his style, which has 
“a peculiar lucidity—a poetic as distinguished from an intel- 
lectual lucidity,” (SE, 225) his complete assimilation of a great 
philosophy, his impersonal, yet deeply emotional tone. Dante 
allows Eliot to defend the allegorical method, and the Vita 
Nuova is the occasion for exposing the false dilemma between 
literal autobiographical truth and allegory, and also for ex- 
pounding Dante’s (or rather the time’s) concept of love. Eliot’s 
view of Dante is, no doubt, one-sided and extreme, but it brings 
into focus several basic conceptions of Eliot’s literary theory: 
visual imagination, the spoken language, a body of accepted 
thought, the question of belief, the emotional structure trans- 
forming abstract ideas. Dante seems, however, to be the only 
medieval author who interests Eliot deeply. 


I use the term “baroque” to distinguish all art reacting against 
the Renaissance standards of beauty and preceding the establish- 
ment of neoclassicism. There is little doubt that Eliot is not 
particularly interested in the Renaissance as such, for he discusses 
neither Ariosto nor Spenser. He is interested in the late plays 
of Shakespeare: Antony and Cleopatra and surprisingly Coriola- 
nus seem to him to be Shakespeare’s “most assured artistic suc- 
cesses.” (SE, 144) His main interest is in the Jacobean dram- 
atists who fascinate him by their gloomy view of the world and 
their blood and thunder plays, from which he draws far too 
sweeping conclusions about the general temper of the age. He 
is interested in their handling of blank verse: its freedom, its 
nearness to common speech, flexible and powerful at the same 
time. He sees the Elizabethan playwrights as working within 
ill-defined conventions and argues that the weakness of Eliza- 


“See Mario Praz, “Eliot and Dante,” in T. S. Eliot: A Selected Critique, ed. L. 
Unger (New York, 1948), pp. 296-318. 
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bethan drama is “not its conventions, but its lack of conventions.” 
(SE, 112) The details of Eliot’s criticism seem frequently open 
to question; he certainly misinterprets The Jew of Malia when 
he defines it as a “farce,” even though it be “the farce of the 
old English humour . . . which spent its last breath in the de- 
cadent genius of Dickens.” (SE, 123) One cannot be convinced 
by his interpretation of Othello’s last speech as an attempt at 
“cheering himself up,” “a terrible exposure of human weakness,” 
a kind of bovarysme. It is not true that “Othello has ceased to 
think about Desdemona, and is thinking about himself.” (SE, 
130-1) Eliot’s remarks, at most, apply to the last lines with their 
story of Aleppo, but fail to convey the mood and result of 
Othello’s self-accusation. He accepts also far too uncritically the 
speculations of J. M. Robertson and writes an essay on Hamlet 
which seems mistaken in both parts: in the first, when he ex- 
pounds Robertson, and in the second, when he says that Shake- 
speare fails to find an objective correlative. Eliots essays on 
the Jacobeans have done much to revive interest in these 
dramatists: compared to the exuberant comments of Lamb and 
Swinburne, they are admirably restrained and sober; but he over- 
rates many of Shakespeare’s successors and all too often merely 
points out fine passages as touchstones. It is disconcerting to find 


the adjective “great” applied to Middleton eight times in four 
successive sentences. (SE, 169) 


Eliot’s championing of the metaphysical poets proved far 
more influential, although a taste for Donne was no novelty: 
Coleridge, Saintsbury, Gosse, and others had admired Donne in 
the nineteenth century, and Grierson edited the critical edition 
in 1912, before Eliot began to write. Eliot did not succeed in 
defining or describing the nature of “metaphysical” poetry in 
any new way (for the idea of a “unified sensibility,” or “felt 
thought,” goes back at least as far as the Rev. Alexander B. 
Grosart), nor did he ever try to define the nature of a “conceit.” 

“In his edition of Crashaw (London, 1873), II, lxx. 
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But he makes the case for intellectual poetry and states the lesson 
for our own time as nobody before had done: “Poets in our 
civilization must be difficult. ... The poet must become more 
and more comprehensive, more allusive, more indirect, in order 
to force, to dislocate if necessary, language into his meaning.” 
(SE, 275) It is not sufficient to “look into our hearts and write.” 
“One must look into the cerebral cortex, the nervous system, and 
the digestive tracts.” (SE, 276) Surely Eliot was the first to 
link the metaphysical poets with the French symbolists so defi- 
nitely. 

Eliot is usually considered the herald of Donne’s fame, but 
with the exception of an early almost wholly laudatory review,” 
one cannot say that Eliot praised Donne without reservations. 
Eliot’s most formal essay (GJD, 5-19.) bestows praise upon 
Donne as a reformer of the English language and English verse, 
but questions his philosophic thought and points out the fissure 
between his thought and sensibility. Eliot thinks that his in- 
fluence on his own time is overrated and predicts that his sermons 
“will disappear as suddenly as they have appeared.” (GJD, 19) 
Elsewhere he draws an elaborate contrast between Dante’s and 
Donne’s concept of love, obviously in favor of the former. He 
makes literal-minded objections to images in Donne’s “Ecstasy,” 
possibly because he misinterprets the tone and the point of the 
poem, which 1s a sophistical invitation to physical love.” Even 
Donne’s personality, though it impressed Eliot like that of 
Montaigne, seems to him to be only a problem of temporary 
taste. (GJD, 19) Though Eliot would not call Donne exactly 
a sceptic, he uses him as the example of the poet playing with 
ideas. “A man like Donne merely picked up, like a magpie, 
various shining fragments of ideas as they struck his eye, and 
stuck them about here and there in his verse.” (SE, 138-9) 
Eliot’s sympathy for Donne is thus far from perfect. 


“In The Nation and Athenaeum, XXXIII (1923), 331-2. 


“Deux attitudes mystiques: Dante et Donne,” Chroniques III: Le Roseau d’Or 
(Paris, 1927), p. 162. 
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He rates Herbert more highly as a great master of language, 
as a sincere devotional poet, as an anatomist of feeling, as a 
trained theologian, and as 2 man who, in his shorter life, went 
much farther along the road to humility than Donne.” The 
Temple is praised as a continuous religious meditation with a 
planned, intellectual framework. (WMP, 261) “The emotion 
of Herbert is clear, definite, mature and sustained.”” Compared 
to Herbert, Vaughan is considered minor. He is neither a great 
mystic nor a very great poet, but a forerunner of Wordsworth and 
Lamb in his love of one’s childhood, a mood for which Eliot has 
no use. (WMP, 250) 

The best of the essays is the one on Marvell. Eliot took him 
out of the usual grouping with Bunyan and Milton as a “Puri- 
tan” and resolutely proclaimed his best verse “the product of 
European, that is to say, Latin culture,” a verdict fully confirmed 
by recent scholarship which has established his contacts with 
Saint-Amant and even the Jesuit baroque. Eliot succeeds in 
characterizing Marvell: “the tough reasonableness beneath the 
slight lyric grace” (SE, 279), “the bright, hard precision” (SE, 
285), “an equipoise, balance and proportion of tones” (SE, 288), 
and “the wit which is fused into the imagination.” (SE, 282). 

Besides Marvell and Herbert, Eliot admires Crashaw very 
highly. He calls him a “finished master,” compared to whom 
Keats and Shelley were “apprentices with immense possibilities 
before them.”” Eliot finds a kind of intellectual pleasure even 
in the entirely preposterous images of Crashaw. He endorses 
Mario Praz who puts Crashaw “above Marino, Góngora, and 
everybody else as the representative of the baroque spirit in 
literature.” (żb., 250) 

Among the other poets of the time, Eliot has written only on 
Cowley, who interests him as showing the new scientific spirit of 
the time and gives occasion for a summary of Eliot’s admiration 


“George Herbert,” Spectator (March 12, 1932), pp. 360-61. 
Dial, LXXXIII (1927), 263. 
Dial, LX XXIV (1928), 247. 
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of seventeenth-century poetry as the most “civilized” age of 
English poetry. He admires its wit, “a kind of balance and 
proportion of intellectual and emotional values,” and relates wit 
to “other meanings of the word, and even to that which connotes 
mirth—though there especially perhaps, to what is most alien 
to our age, holy mirth.” Wit, not to be confused with cynicism, 
implies a “constant inspection and criticism of experience. It 
involves, probably, a recognition, implicit in the expression of 
every experience, of other kinds of experience which are pos- 
sible.” (SE, 289) 

Wit justifies Eliot’s early poetry which, in its devices and 
style, is obviously deeply influenced by the French symbolists 
and especially by Laforgue. But as a critic Eliot has not 
written on Laforgue and cannot be identified with the theories of 
French symbolism. He does not share their mystical assump- 
tions, nor has he much sympathy with their emphasis on sug- 
gestiveness, their striving toward musicality. In linking Mal- 
larmé with Poe, he lumps them together as not believing in the 
theories they invented, as mere technicians who wanted “to ex- 
pand their sensibility beyond the limits of the normal world.” 
Obviously, Eliot does not conceive of the poet as the decipherer 
of the hieroglyphics of nature, of the forest of symbols, and can- 
not accept the Swedenborgian or Schopenhauerian universe of 
the French poets. 

Eliot admires Baudelaire as far the greatest of the French 
symbolists. (C, IX [1930], 357) As a poet, Eliot sees him as 
the first counter-romantic in poetry, praising the excellence of 
his form, though he thinks it “an effort to support, or to conceal 
from view, an inner disorder.” (SE, 372) He dismisses his 
prostitutes, mulattoes, Jewesses, serpents, cats, and corpses as 
“romantic detritus,” (SE, 371) but obviously sympathizes with 
his preoccupation with evil and his horror of sex. He ridicules 


Seventeenth Century Studies, Presented to Sir Herbert Grierson (Oxford, 1938), 
pP. 242. i 
“Nouvelle Revue Francaise, XI (1926), 525. 
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Arthur Symons for making Baudelaire the propounder of a 
naughty religion of vice (EAM, 63 ff) and draws from Charles 
Du Bos the view that Baudelaire was essentially a Christian who 
knew of man’s fall and his need for redemption. The “important 
fact about Baudelaire is that he was essentially a Christian, born 
out of his due time.” (EAM, 73) Eliot’s interest is thus re- 
ligious and psychological, but the “Christian” interpretation, 
though supported by others, seems extremely doubtful, even if 
we reject Sartre’s harsh view of Baudelaire’s personality. 

Valéry has obvious similarities to Eliot: one could work out 
many resemblances in their theories, though they arrived at 
them independently. Eliot praised Valéry for “the reinte- 
gration of the symbolist movement into the great tradition,”” for 
his impulse toward classicism and for his theory of impersonality. 
Eliot plays down the question of Valéry’s metaphysics and praises 
La Pythie and Le Serpent as unique poetic expressions of states 
of mind rather than as philosophic statements. Later Eliot criti- 
cized Valéry for his preoccupation with the act of composition 
which seemed to interest him more than the resulting poem. “It 
might be thought that such a man, without belief in anything 
which could be the subject of poetry, would find refuge in a doc- 
trine of ‘art for art’s sake’. But Valéry was much too sceptical to 
believe even in art.”” In an obituary Eliot condemns Valéry as a 
“profoundly destructive, even nihilistic mind,”” though he con- 
tinues to admire his intelligence and his introspective descriptions 
of the process of composition. 

A certain obvious distance from the main figures of French 
symbolism is paralleled by Eliot’s detached view of Yeats. Eliot 
always objected to Yeats’s “somewhat artificially induced poeti- 
cality,” (ASG, 48) and resented his attempt to “take heaven by 
magic.” (UP, 140) Yet he recognized Yeats’s great triumph of 
development in extricating himself from the Celtic twilight. 


“Preface to Paul Valéry, Le Serpent (London, 1924), p. 8. 
SFrom Poe to Valéry (New York, 1948), p. 27. 
“Quarterly Review of Literature, III (1947), 213. 
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“Yeats began to write and is still [1933] writing some of the 
most beautiful poetry in the language, some of the clearest, 
simplest, most direct.” (UP, 140) But in the lecture given at 
the Abbey Theatre in 1940, while speaking of Yeats as “the 
greatest poet of our time” (PY, 442), Eliot seemed oddly non- 
committal, as if unconcerned with evaluating Yeats’s work. Al- 
though he could hardly have repeated his reservations on a 
festive occasion, he says nothing about symbolism and indulges in 
general reflections on the poet’s personality or impersonality and 
on the role of drama in national life. | 

The other great English symbolist, D. H. Lawrence, found 
even less sympathy. Eliot disapproved of him as a modern 
heretic, and thought that Lawrence had “never succeeded in 
making a work of art.” (C, X [1930-1], 769) But in com- 
mending a study of Lawrence by Father Tiverton, Eliot seems 
to have come to a more favorable conclusion. Though he still 
thought of him as a man “unaware of how much he did not 
know” who often wrote badly, he saw him as a “man of fitful 
and profound insights,’ reaching for a “fundamental truth.” 
“Without being a Christian, he was primarily and always re- 
ligious.?”” 

Eliot has constructed the tradition very selectively; it con- 
verges on his own practice as a poet: the bright visual imagination 
of Dante, the living speech of the later Shakespeare, of Donne 
and Dryden, the dramatic lyricism of Donne, Browning and 
Pound, the “wit” and “unified sensibility” of the metaphysical 
poets, the “irony” of Laforgue, the impersonality of Mallarmé 
and Valéry. Eliot has exercised the rights and duties of a critic to 
define and defend his taste and practice as a poet, to use the past 
to his advantage. He has buttressed his literary opinions with a 
theory which, in spite of its emotionalism, gives a convincing de- 
scription of the poetic process and a suggestive analysis of the 


"Preface to Father William Tiverton, D. H. Lawrence and Human Existence (New 
York, 1951), p. viii. 
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work of art. From the point of view of literary criticism, it 
seems a pity that Eliot identified tradition with orthodoxy (ASG, 
31-32) and that his criticism thus became a testing of conformity 
with fixed dogma. The “supervision of the tradition by ortho- 
doxy” (ASG, 67) which he demands and practices makes him 
smell “diabolic influence” everywhere and compile a “Primer 
of Modern Heresy.” He looks primly and complacently down 
upon those who refuse to choose between Rome and Canterbury 
on the one hand and Moscow on the other, or who refuse to 
applaud his glorification of an earlier stage of British culture. 
Still, it seems to me an error to say that Eliot has “declined” as 
a critic: on occasion, even very recently, he has used his gifts as 
well as ever. But certainly his interests have shifted away from 
criticism and he is apt to use literature as document for his 
Jeremiads on the modern world. He is now committed to a 
double standard which dissolves the unity of the work of art as 
well as the sensibility which goes into its making and the critical 
act itself. He has thus (on behalf of what, no doubt, he feels 
to be higher interests) weakened the impact of his own achieve- 
ment as a literary critic. But taken in its early purity, his criti- 
cism seems to be very great indeed.” 


58 ( Bibliographical Note.) There are three treatments of Eliot’s criticism in book 
form. Ants Oras, The Critical Ideas of T. S. Eliot, Tartu, Estonia, 1932, rather 
wooden but still useful: Sister Mary Cleophas Costello, Between Fixity and Flux: 
Study of the Concept of Poetry in the Criticism of T. S. Eliot, Washington, D. . 
1947, awkward but penetrating; and Victor H. Brombert, The Criticism of T. 
Eliot, Problems of an “Impersonal Theory” of Poetry, New Haven, 1949, a a 
undergraduate essay. 

Much of the periodical criticism, mainly about the poetry, is collected in T. S. 
Eliot: A Selected Critique, ed. L. Unger, New York, 1948, with bibliography of 
articles. The essays by J. C. Ransom, Yvor Winters, and Mario Praz reprinted there 
are most relevant. Besides, I found useful the comments of F. R. Leavis in The 
Common Pursuit (London, 1952), the essay by M. C. Bradbook, “Eliot’s Critical 
Method,” in T. S. Eliot: A Study of his Writings, ed. B. Rajan, London, 1949; the 
chapter in William J. Rooney, The Problems of Poetry and Belief in Contemporary 
Criticism (Washington, 1949); and Eliseo Vivas, “The Objective Correlative of T. S. 
Eliot,” in Creation and Discovery (New York, 1955), ii -89. Of general books on 
Eliot, F. O. Matthiessen, The Achievement of T. S. Eliot (New York, 1935, second 
ed. 1947), Kristian Smidt. Poetry and Belief in the Work of T. S. Eliot (Oslo, 1949), 
and D. E. S. Maxwell, The Poetry of T. S. Eliot (London, 1952) pay intermittent 
attention to the criticism. Donald Gallup, 4 Bibliographical Checklist of the Writings 
of T. S. Eliot (New Haven, 1947, 2nd ed. 1952) proved invaluable in locating the 
scattered introductions, articles, and reviews. 
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